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ANNOUNCEMENT 


This number completes the fifth volume of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine. The magazine has now 
attained a front rank among historical periodicals. Nearly 
all the leading public libraries of the United States are 
among its subscribers, and practically all the most promi- 
nent historical societies which publish historical magazines 
of their own, are on its exchange list. The list of local 
subscribers is constantly increasing. 


The editor of the magazine, with the cooperation of the 
two associate editors, Messrs. John P. Cowan and John S. 
Ritenour, has conducted the magazine from the beginning. 
To the editor this has been a labor of love in which he found 
great pleasure, notwithstanding the fact that considerable 
work was involved. 


The magazine being now on a sound footing and with an 
assured future, the editor, at the beginning of this summer 
concluded that it was time for him to retire from his posi- 
tion and shift the burden of conducting the magazine upon 
other shoulders, in order that he might be able to devote 
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more time to his private affairs. Accordingly, on June 16th, 
he sent his resignation to the President of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, enclosing a copy to the 
Chairman of the Publication Committee. The resig- 
nation was to take effect at the end of the present year 
and has been accepted. Since that time Alfred Proctor 
James has been selected as editor of the magazine. Mr. 
James is the assistant professor of history and acting head 
of the Department of History of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and has been connected with the institution for the 
last five years. 


The Historical Society is to be congratulated on having 
secured a man so well qualified for the position to which he 
has been elected. He is a Virginian by birth and was gradu- 
ated with the degree of A. B. from Randolph-Macon College 
at Ashland, Virginia. Having secured a Rhodes Scholarship 
he went to England and studied in the University of Oxford, 
specializing in history and receiving the degree of B. A. 
Subsequently he also received the degree of M. A. from Ox- 
ford, and still later the degree of A. M. from the University 
of Chicago. Before coming to Pittsburgh he taught in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University and in the University of Arkan- 
sas. He has done considerable writing on historical sub- 
jects, and many of his articles have appeared in current 
magazines. 


The papers which students of the University of Pitts- 
burgh read at the last two annual University Evenings of 
the Historical Society, some of which have appeared in the 
magazine, were prepared under the direction of Mr. James 
and amply sustain his reputation as an historical student 
of the first rank as well as a man of much literary ability. 
With this gentleman at the head of the magazine, and with 
the cooperation of the two associate editors, the magazine 
will not only retain its present position in the historical 
world, but will attain an even higher rank. May every 
success attend the efforts of the new régime! 


CHARLES W. DAHLINGER. 
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THE COLONISTS OF WILLIAM PENN 
By 
MARCIA B. BREADY 


Like Massachusetts and Virginia, Pennsylvania origi- 
nated in England. Penn was comparatively late, however, 
and at his coming Swedes had been on the Delaware for 
forty years, nominally controlled by a few Dutch from 
Manhattan, in forts. The Welsh had bought land from 
Penn while both parties were still on the other side of the 
water, and were in possession on the Schuylkill two months 
before he landed at the Swedish town of Uplands, now 
Chester. From them he bought the site of Philadelphia. At 
Penn’s invitation, many Germans and Swiss from the Upper 
Rhine followed him the next year, 1683, accompanied by 
some Hollanders and some Huguenots. Scotch in great 
numbers came from Ulster County, Ireland, where King 
James I. had placed them, as their hundred year leases 
expired. 

This was reproduced in an area smaller than one quarter 
of Ireland, a diminutive Europe of the North. Persecution 
sent these colonists, and liberty of worship bound them to- 
gether. William and John Penn furnished the government, 
together with their provincial council, and where the major- 
ity were Quakers, there was little friction. Therefore in 
the seventy-four years between the grant to Penn and the 
French and Indian War, there was wonderful development 
of agriculture, commerce, manufacture and scientific re- 
search. 

William Penn, who had brought this miscellaneous popu- 
lation into union rather than unity, was a man in whom also 
“the elements were mixed”. His father had been an ad- 
miral whose service toCromwell and Charles II. had been 
equally good. He inclined toward royalty, however, and 
foreseeing the Restoration, offered his fleet, after taking 
Jamaica, to the King, then in exile. Having no place to keep 
a fleet, Charles declined but remained grateful. The admiral, 
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ambitious for his son, was shocked to find William affected 
by Quaker preaching, while at Oxford. A tour in France 
was prescribed and recalled worldly taste, especially in 
clothes. On again hearing preaching, William’s religious 
feeling returned. This time, he was sent to the Irish court, 
and helped subdue a disturbance. Here the only portrait of 
the great Quaker was painted. He wore armor and the long 
hair of a Cavalier. Exposed to preaching once more, he 
joined the sect, and the admiral disowned him for the last 
time. 

Penn alternately preached and attended court. He was 
that difficult combination, a Quaker courtier. Often cast 
into jail, he nevertheless obtained, because of a debt to his 
father, the great gift of Pennsylvania. Religious liberty was 
with him a principle, and his laws were mild. Only two 
crimes were capital and graded punishments were then 
first introduced. 

Penn’s colonists were Quakers, but many Church of 
England people came. Together they built up the “green 
country town” like those in England. English life in more 
republican form was reproduced, for the Philadelphia grand- 
fathers were then in the making. Prosperity begot vast 
extravagance in dress and entertainment. A lady wore bro- 
cade or taffeta with hair piled mountain high. A gentlemar. 
in a gold laced cocked hat, pointed shoes and with cuffs 
leaded, took up half the side-walk, as he swung his cane and 
scraped his foot in bowing. Markets were so abundant that 
gourmandizing was inevitable at the dinners given in leisure- 
ly fashion at any hour of the afternoon, and at suppers in 
public houses. Needless to say, Madeira flowed copiously. 
In English fashion, the Philadelphians built summer homes 
in the suburbs. Four of these still remain, Woodland, Mount 
Pleasant, Stenton and Cliveden. Twenty-seven of them were 
destroyed in the Revolutionary War. 

The Welsh Barony lay just west of Philadelphia. Its 
oldest church is eight miles from the City Hall. Seventeen 
families came in the Mayflower of the Welsh, and the month- 
ly meetings made their laws. Soon county lines were carried 
through their tract, bringing a sharp protest. They had 
schools as well as churches and preserved their language for 
fifty years when they were absorbed into the English. A 
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curious Welsh pedigree of one hundred and ten generations 
carries their leader, John ap Thomas through Prince Medoe, 
ap Owain, Merion, Brute discoverer of Britain, Aeneas the 
Trojan, Jupiter, Saturn, Javan, Japhath, Noah, Lamach, 
Methusalah, Enos, Seth and Adam to God. 

The first comers were a clan, had no surnames and were 
descendents of kings and bards. They thought medicine 
and agriculture the most honorable employments, and the 
phrase ‘“‘a Welsh cousin” carried even to the famous forty- 
second degree, shows their warmth of heart toward kindred. 
Thomas Buchanan Read’s “The Wagoner of the Alleganies” 
does justice to these Welsh of the Schuylkill and Chester 
valleys. 

Penn himself called the attention of Germans to his 
“Holy Experiment” as he called Pennsylvania when he 
preached on the Rhine. His pamphlets on it in Dutch and Ger- 
man, were freely scattered in South Germany. At Crefeld 
and Kriegsheim, his friendship secured the highly cultured 
Pastorius as a colonist in Germantown, Pennsylvania. Kel- 
pius with his forty mystics followed, and from their tower 
on Wissahicken Ridge watched through the telescope for the 
Last Day. Ephrata in Lancaster County was the outcome 
of these monks. Back in Switzerland, the Zwinglian was the 
state church, and when the followers of Memo Simon would 
not bear arms, they were put across the border into Ger- 
many. There Menonite Quakers became the second large 
company from that region to enter Pennsylvania. 

The story of the Palatine appeals. The Palatinate on 
the Upper Rhine was a garden spot of earth, but the suc- 
cessive desolations of the Thirty Years’ War, and the burn- 
ing of the Province by order of Louis XIV, together with 
religious discrimination, fairly drove these farmers of thirty 
generations to cross the sea. So many of them came that 
by the time of the Revolution, they were one third of the 
population, a proportion they still hold. Vessels left Rotter- 
dam. The fare was five pounds to eight pounds, but the 
Frankfort Company sold transportation for two pounds, and 
peas, oatmeal and beer for one pound. Dried beef, cheese 
and butter were added at Holland. The quantity indicated 
the long voyage, but the standard was seldom reached. Some- 
times months instead of weeks were taken in the passage, 
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and winds were to be waited for. Food often ran short; one 
ship was at sea twenty-two weeks and one hundred out of 
one hundred and fifty died of hunger. Penn’s own ship had 
thirty-six fatal cases of small pox, and after arrival, mortal- 
ity was not far behind that at Plymouth. Hard hearted 
captains who found much profit in the trade overcrowded 
ships, and separated passengers from their sea-chests! 
Spanish privateers were feared, but the Germans sang their 
grand hymns! Count Zinzendorf of Saxony and his Mora- 
vians started community life in Bethlehem and Nazareth, 
and Christianized Indians in the Wyoming Valley, before 
Connecticut made her claim. 

All these Germans took the unbroken forests, grubbed 
the stumps the first year and ploughed the second. By un- 
ceasing labor, they were soon prosperous. English county 
officials ruled them while they built their great barns, called 
“Swissens” from the overhanging second story, a story 
strong enough for a team to drive into. In Spring or Fall, 
five hundred of their famed Conestoga wagons, red of run- 
ning gear, blue of body, with white cover might be seen on 
the road from Bedford or from Reading, carrying two or 
three thousand pounds each, of provisions. Four or six 
horses drew a wagon, and arranged on each horse’s collar 
was an arch of bells that chimed, small trebles on the leaders, 
big basses on the wheel horses. 

To their own tongue the Germans clung, and they form- 
ed a dialect of the Frankish and Allemanic sources whence 
they sprang. They had several printing presses and prepar- 
ed their Bibles, hymn books and almanacs. Christopher 
Sauer and Peter Miller were their great publishers. To 
commit hymns to memory was their chief literary effort, and 
the almanac was their periodical. Two newspapers supplied 
such needs. A list of titles of almanacs in a Congressional 
Library publication shows how many more were printed in 
Pennsylvania than elsewhere, since she had seven hundred 
and fifty titles, New York three hundred, and Massachusetts 
five hundred and twenty-five. 

In twenty-five years Lancaster became larger than in- 
land cities of England. Here a Switzer invented a novelty 
of irrigation. Spring water was conducted into many small 
troughs on a hillside; stopping the water at the end would 
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cause it to overflow each trough, wetting the ground between 
it and the next. They loved flowers and their dooryards 
bloomed then, as now and in the old Palatinate. More im- 
portant practically was their success with vegetables which 
soon supplied the tables of the Province. About their agri- 
culture gathered all the superstitions of their ancient an- 
cestors. Belief in the influence of stars on a new born child 
and of the moon on cereals and vegetables was a part of their 
being. The almanac marked the lucky or unlucky day for 
birth, for engagements and weddings. There too, it was 
learned that no planting must be done in the waning of the 
moon, but in the waxing. Onions must be planted when the 
horns of the moon were down, but beans and potatoes when 
the horns were up. Omens were abundant for death and for 
weather. Witches might interfere with butter-making. 
Horseshoes at the door might keep them out. Amulets, in- 
cantations and pow wows were in use. Ata funeral a proces- 
sion of one hundred or one hundred and fifty horseback 
riders followed. At the house, cake with hot rum punch and 
cider was offered. The marker for a grave was twelve by 
eighteen inches and laid flat upon the grave. 

Of the Scotch Irish we learn somewhat from their 
travelling ministers, Presbyterians, of course, and the his- 
torian counts them by congregations, formed first in the 
three ports of landing, Lewes, Newcastle and Philadelphia. 
Near the Maryland line, and in the three lower counties, as 
Delaware was known, more churches were formed, and as 
thousand upon thousand came, many more congregations 
grew up in the West, across the Susquehanna. James Logan, 
secretary of the Province called them “bold and indigent 
strangers”, who gave as an excuse when challenged for a 
title to land, that “we had solicited for colonists and they had 
come accordingly.” Hanna says, however, that they were a 
tolerated class, exempt from quit-rents, by an ordinance of 
1720, in consideration of their being a frontier people, as 
forming a cordon of defence around the non-fighting Quakers. 

While in Ulster, the Scotch had grown very proud and 
self assertive; they were the favorites of the King, and they 
lorded it over “the mere Irish”. But these haughty strangers 
were hated and harried by the wild Irish. Coming from 
such a quarrelsome state, the Scotch were bold and their 
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great number gave much alarm. They pushed their way 
into Manors reserved by the Penns, and they were rough to 
the Indians. A happy condition, however, is depicted in 
letters to Ulster. “It is an extraordinarily healthy country; 
land is worth only $3.50 an acre (be it noted that James 
Logan wrote that he had more trouble to settle five Irish 
families than fifty others!) The best ploughs in the world 
are here and the ground is soft. The country yields extra- 
ordinary increase: the summer is so warm that a shirt and 
linen drawer trousers, which are breeches and stockings in 
one, are enough. There are two fairs yearly, at Chester and 
Newcastle ; and two markets weekly where merchants’ goods 
are sold, and where all young men and women that want hus- 
bands and wives may be supplied.” 

Also, “I desire thee to send or bring me a hundred choice 
quills for my own use, and Sister Rachel desires thee to bring 
her some bits of silk for trash bags.” 

Pennsylvania began with those pietists who were dis- 
appointed in formal worship, and whose sufferings from war 
called for some emotional outlet, such as they found in the 
adult Bible classes. It embraced some vigorous colonists 
who objected to control by bishops and arch-bishops. There 
was some mingling of the blood of these groups, Teuton, 
Anglo-Saxon, Scot and Cambrian, but for the most part the 
English were in the eastern counties with the Welsh, the 
Germans next, while westward Germans and Scotch Irish 
divided the Province till they overflowed into Ohio and the 
Allegheny valley. The Wyoming tragedy belongs to the 
Revolutionary period, when as a whole Pennsylvania was 
second only to Virginia and Massachusetts in loyal devotion, 
even its old Cambrian blood of the Welsh stirring till Quak- 
ers formed themselves into “Associations.” 
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AN EARLY ACCOUNT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


On a recent visit to Paris, the editor of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, came into the possess- 
ion of an interesting little volume treating of the 
Province of Pennsylvania in its early days. It is in French 
and is entitled, Histoire Naturelle Et Politique De La Penn- 
sylvanie Et De L’ Establissement Des Quakers Dans Cette 
Contree. The book is a translation from the German and 
was published in Paris in 1768. There is an introduction 
by the French editor in which he gives some of the authori- 
ties on which the work is based. Curiously enough neither 
in the introduction nor in the body of the book is there any 
reference to the still recent attempt of the French to obtain 
possession of what is now the western part of Pennsylvania. 
There is a complete index to the contents, something quite 
rare in books of this period. An invaluable feature of the 
work is a map of Pennsylvania, which so far as the writer 
knows, is the earliest map of the Province extant. A copy 
of the map is published herewith, and from this it will be 
observed that the westerly line of the Province, as given, 
extends only slightly beyond the Alleghany Mountains. That 
this was the approximate western boundary of Pennsylvania 
at that time is beyond question, the ownership of the land 
beyond that line being still doubtful. The sovereignty of 
this part of the country was in England, and English troops 
with the assistance of those from the contiguous colonies, 
defended the settlers from the attacks from the Indians. 
The claims to the land afterward asserted by both Virginia 
and Pennsylvania were still in abeyance. 
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THE POST-BOY’S SONG 
By 
FRANCES FULLER BARRITT 





The night is dark and the way is long, 
And the clouds are flying fast; 
The night-wind sings a dreary song, 
And the trees creak in the blast; 
The moon is down in the tossing sea, 
And the stars shed not a ray; 
The lightning flashes frightfully, 
But I must on my way. 


Full many a hundred times have I 
Gone o’er it in the dark, 

Till my faithful steeds can well descry 
Each long familiar mark: 

Withal, should peril come to-night, 
God have us in his care! 

For without help, and without light, 
The boldest well beware. 


Like a shuttle thrown by the hand of fate, 
Forward and back I go: 

Bearing a thread to the desolate 
To darken their web of woe; 

And a brighter thread to the glad of heart, 
And a mingled one to all; 

But the dark and the light I cannot part, 
Nor alter their hues at all. 


Now on, my steeds! the lightning’s flash 
An instant gilds our way; 
But steady! by that dreadful crash 
The heavens seemed rent away. 
Soho! here comes the blast anew, 
And a pelting flood of rain; 
Steady ! a sea seems bursting through 
A rift in some upper main. 
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’Tis a terrible night, a dreary hour, 
But who will remember to pray 

That the care of the storm-controlling power 
May be over the post-boy’s way? 

The wayward wandered from his home, 
The sailor upon the sea, 

Have prayers to bless them where they ream— 
Who thinketh to pray for me? 


But the scene is changed! up rides the moon 
Like a ship upon the sea; 

Now on my steeds! this glorious moon 
Of a night so dark shall be 

A scene for us; toss high your heads 
And cheerily speed away; 

We shall startle the sleepers in their beds 
Before the dawn of day 


Like a shuttle thrown by the hand of fate 
Forward and back I go: 

Bearing a thread to the desolate 
To darken their web of woe: 

And a brighter thread to the glad of heart, 
And a mingled one for all; 

But the dark and the light I cannot part, 

Nor alter their hues at all. 
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EDUCATION IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
1850-1860 


By 
FLORENCE E. WARD* 





The real growth, the absolute progress of civilization, 
the change from a frontier post, subject to Indian attack, 
through various gradations to a great country, from its early 
poverty to great prosperity, is best observed in the beginning 
and growth of the schools and the relative interest taken in 
them by the community. 

There had been little progress since 1834, when the 
first school bill of Pennsylvania was put through, in the face 
of much opposition, by Thaddeus Stevens, who had come 
into the Legislature for the sole purpose of putting through 
the school bill. 

The schools were single story log cabins with huge stone 
chimneys and fire places. Glass or greased paper admitted 
light. The door was held shut by a wooden latch to which 
a string was attached to lift it. Seats were made of split 
logs into which pegs were driven for legs. There were no 
backs to these and they were so high that the feet could not 
reach the floor. Desks were made of slabs supported by pins 
driven into the walls. The pens were made from quills by 
the teacher and the ink was made from berries. 

One school house stood near a sugar tree. When the 
shadow of the school house reached the tree the teacher 
knew it was time to dismiss. 

We read of one teacher who was considered very good. 
He was severe in his discipline but successful in beating 
what he did know into the heads of others. He was a great 
tobacco chewer and the floor around his seat was always 
besmeared. 

The alphabet was the first thing taught. Then the pupil 





*Read before the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society on June 
1, 1920. 
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would go to words of few letters whose endings were the 
same. They would increase these words until at last they 
could “spell-off’ the book. In Arithmetic there were no ex- 
planations made. The chief object was to get the question 
worked and put in a copy book. If you could not solve the 
question the teacher would work it for you but without an 
explanation. The New Testament was greatly used. 

Twenty-six days constituted a month and six days a 
week. On Saturdays the catechism was taught and spelling 
matches were held. Each one tried to stay head the longest. 

At the beginning of the decade of 1850-1860 little pro- 
gress was seen. The school term was no longer and the teach- 
ers were no better paid and no better trained than before. 
This was partly due to the many nationalities making up the 
population of Pennsylvania. They had to be trained to the 
new system. 

By 1852 many of the counties were holding institutes. 
The teachers of Allegheny county organized in 1848 and 
those of Washington county in 1850. These institutes usu- 
ally met for one day. All who were interested would attend 
and take part in the discussions. These meetings aroused 
the attention and interest of the people. By the end of that 
year the system had come to such a state that the needed 
reform could be gotten through. 

William Bigler who became Governor in 1852 was in 
favor of the reform of 1854 and used all his personal in- 
fluence and the influence of his administration in its behalf. 
He signed the bill without any thought of his political future. 

Francis Huges, one of the Secretaries of the Common- 
wealth, in his report gave the following as some of the de- 
fects in the prevalent system: 

incompetent teachers 

no power to enforce taxes or collection of them 
want of corporate divisions 

want of proper buildings. 

The bill of 1854 was read in place in the Senate by Dr. 
Jonas R. McClintock of Allegheny County, Chairman of the 
Committee on Education. There was much opposition to the 
bill and it was passed with low majorities. 

This law reorganized the system of public education. 
The township was made the unit of the system. The term 
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was increased to four months. Reading, writing, spelling, 
grammar, geography and arithmetic were made the statute 
subjects thus doubling the course in many districts. Grants 
to private and religious schools were prohibited. The offices 
of county superintendent for each county and of deputy 
superintendent of common schools were created. The di- 
rectors with the aid of the teachers were to select the books. 
Separate schools for negroes and mulattos were to be estab- 
lished when there were twenty or more in a district. The last 
provision was repealed in 1881 but the schools continued. 

A convention of the County Superintendents met in 
Harrisburg in September 1854. Thirty-six counties were 
represented. The grade and form of certificate that they 
adopted were practically the same as those of today. The 
provisional being granted to many and the permanent to few. 

Many looked down upon the County Superintendents and 
wanted the provision of the law referring to them repealed. 
In many counties it became a political issue. Governor Big- 
ler was not re-elected in 1855. Many thought that his suc- 
cessor, Governor Pollock, would go against the school law 
but in his message he said that he stood for the County 
Superintendents, better schools and normals for the training 
of teachers. 

The County Superintendents were to be given a fair trial 
under Governor Pollock. This had not been done the previous 
year as many times low salaries kept efficient men from ac- 
cepting the position. In other cases the county would put in 
a man who knew nothing whatsoever about education. The 
teachers objected to them on the grounds that they could not 
get a position if they were to be examined by these men; that 
they did not care for their visits and the remarks they made; 
that the men would put in personal friends. 


The County Superintendents of Western Pennsylvania 
and their salaries for the first term were: 


Allegheny James M. Pryor $1,000. 
Armstrong John Campbell 300. 
Beaver Thomas Nicholson 350. 
Butler Isaac Black 300. 
Fayette Joshua V. Gibbons 600. 


Greene John A. Gordon 262.50 
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Indiana Sam P. Bollman 500. 


Somerset James Stutzman 400. 
Washington John L. Gow 1,000. 


In 1852 the first number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal was published. This became the educational maga- 
zine of the state. Also in this year the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was organized at Harrisburg. The following year 
the Tutor and Pupil, a monthly journal, was published at 
Chambersburg. This was meant to be a stimulus for the 
young people. 

In 1857 the office of State Superintendent was made a 
separate Department. Before this time it had been attached 
to the office of the Secretary of State. Also in this year the 
first provision for the education of teachers was made. The 
state was divided into twelve normal districts. Lancaster 
was the first district to open a normal school although there 
were smail private and summer normals before this time. 
Superintendent Kerr of Allegheny County established a nor- 
mal at Mansfield in 1855. In 1856 a summer normal was 
opened in Washington. In the summer of 1858 a normal 
was opened at Hillsboro which resulted in the Southwestern 
State Normal at California. The reason for the establish- 
ment of the normals, one man said, was “that there were 
more incompetents in schools than in any other profession. 
There are training schools for lawyers, doctors, preachers 
but anyone will do for a teacher.” 

Massachusetts led in the establishment of High Schools 
in the early fifties. The more progressive counties of 
Pennsylvania soon took them up. The people were still un- 
used to paying taxes for education and they did not see the 
need of the schools so we can readily see that there was much 
opposition to these schools. In the Pittsburgh Post of 1856 
appeared an editorial against the high taxes needed for the 
use of the High School. The Pittsburgh Gazette made the 
answer that all the taxes being paid under the heading of 
High School were not for the sole purpose of that building 
but for the other ward buildings as well. The Gazette hoped 
that the Post would correct this error in order that no one 
would become prejudiced against so good an institution. This 
shows the attitude of the newspapers toward education. 

The High Schools were very rigid. Latin, Greek and 
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mathematics formed the chief subjects of the curriculum. 
The chief purpose of the High School at that time was to 
prepare for the entrance to one of the denominational col- 
leges of the time. 

Entrance to the Pittsburgh High School was given twice 
a year. The Central Board of Education gave an exami- 
nation in spelling, reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, history and simple equations in algebra: The 
books used were the New Testament, McGuffy’s and Os- 
good’s Readers, Western Calculator, Davis, Ray and Green- 
leaf’s Arithmetics, Smith’s Geography and Atlas, Mitchell’s, 
Monteith’s and MecNally’s Geography, Reed and Kellog’s 
Grammar, Goodrich’s History. Those passing these exam- 
inations were admitted to the High School. The classes 
averaged twenty-five. 

About this time the people of Greene county held a 
meeting denouncing the school law of 1854 and especially the 
County Superintendents. They declared the law to be un- 
constitutional; said it would increase government agents; 
that it taxed the poor to pay for the education of the rich. 
They added that if those who had passed this law had spent 
a few years in the schools they never would have passed it. 

Not only were there county institutes which by the end 
of the decade lasted three and four days but there were also 
district institutes held in the school houses of various town- 
ships. Part of the program was given over to exercises by 
the pupils. These exercises were usually in music and an 
examination in the different branches taught. Allegheny and 
Washington, the two leading counties of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, brought lecturers from all over the United States to 
speak at these meetings. 

At a meeting in Somerset township, Washington coun- 
ty, the following statements were brought out. “Only com- 
petent teachers and interested parents ‘can bring good 
schools. Our motto is to be: What does the pupil really know 
about or understand, not what has he memorized? Teach 
the children to understand and see that they understand 
clearly everything taught.” 

At the various institutes such topics as these were dis- 
cussed: The best method of teaching the common branches; 
moral attainments and knowledge of branches taught; co- 
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education of sexes; importance of the study of the American 
language; establishment of schools of arts, mines, etc.; 
analysis of sentences; women as teachers; the product of two 
negative factors is negative; popular errors in teaching; 
powers and duties of Principals of graded schools. It was 
recommended at these meetings that delegates be sent to the 
State Association meetings; that the same text books be 
used throughout the county; that the Bible be used for 
religious service. These topics show that the people were 
wide awake to the needs of the schools. 

It was at this time that arrangements were made for 
Horace Mann, the great school worker, to lecture in Pitts- 
burgh on the needs of the schools and their benefits. 

One educator gave the following plans for the building 
of school houses. They should be built on a North, South, 
East and West plan with their greatest length North and 
South. This should be in a ratio of 6:4. The openings 
should be on the East, West and South. That would leave 
a long unbroken space on the North side for maps, black- 
boards or blackened walls at which a large class could work. 
The ceilings should be very high—at least twelve feet. 

Another educator gave the following hints on education: 
There should be more home study. Rest and physical exer- 
cises should be given frequently. Have plenty of fresh air. 
Do not start children at four, five, and six as they are too 
young to do the work. The hours are too long. Establish 
libraries for teachers. There should be a person to stop the 
vice of being late and of being absent. 

In 1859 the Western Pennsylvania Teacher’s Associa- 
tion was to get the teachers of Western Pennsylvania into 
closer touch and cooperation with each other. It was also to 
show the educators of the East that those of the West were 
doing their part to make the schools a success. 

From a State Report of that time we find that the 
school appropriation was $300,000. 


Whole Number of Districts in State____._._...______-__ 1,632 
Whole Number of Schools in State________________-_ 10,469 
Whole Number of Teachers in State___.____________-_ 12,143 
Whole Number of Scholars in State______________-_ 539,024 
Average salaries of male teachers per month___-__- $22.2914 


Average salaries of female teachers per month___-$14.89/% 
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Average length of term 5 months, 10 days 

It is interesting to note in the comparison of the salary 
between male and female teachers that the female teachers 
of New Brighton demanded the same salary as that given 
male teachers. Teachers in several of the other districts 
took up the matter but nothing came of it. 

In addition to the public schools there were many pri- 
vate institutions and institutions of higher learning. The 
most important of these are the University of Pittsburgh 
which was established in 1787 under the name of Pittsburgh 
Academy. It is the oldest existing institution west of the 
Alleghanies. The purpose was to establish a school in West- 
ern Pennsylvania like the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1819 the name was changed to Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1908 it received its present name. 

In 1787 Washington Academy had its beginning with 
a gift of fifty pounds from Benjamin Franklin. In 1802 
Jefferson Academy, an outgrowth of McMillan’s Log Cabin, 
received its charter and the school was opened at Canons- 
burg. Both of these schools were kept up by the Presby- 
terian Church. After the Civil War on account of lack of 
funds the two schools were united under the name of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. There was much dispute as to 
location. The citizens of Washington offered the college 
$50,000 if they would make that town their site. In 1869 
the college opened at Washington. 

The Female Seminary at Washington which was opened 
in 1838 was one of the most important of the girls’ schools. 
The Female Seminary at Pittsburgh was another important 
school for girls. i 

Among the commercial schools were Duff’s Mercantile 
College and the Iron City Commercial College. 

Among the schools which were open then but do not 
exist today were: Florence Academy for ladies at Florence; 
Cross Creek Academy at West Alexander ; Edgeworth Ladies 
in Pittsburgh. This was transferred to Braddock’s field and 
later to Sewickley ; Steubenville Female Seminary at Steub- 
enville; Pleasant Hill Seminary at Pleasant Hill; Beaver Fe- 
male Seminary at Beaver under the auspices and patronage 
of the Pittsburgh Annual Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Greensburg Academy at Greensburg; Young 
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Ladies Seminary at New Brighton; Classical and Commer- 
cial School for boys at Sewickley under the name of the 
Sewickley Academy; Rev. Dr. Killikelly’s Female Seminary 
at Kittanning for a limited number of young ladies. In the 
city of Pittsburgh there were several schools. Penn Insti- 
tute was on Penn Street. An English and Classical Semi- 
nary was on Ferry and Liberty Streets. A select school for 
boys from 10 to 16 years of age was located on 6th and Grant 
just opposite the Court House. Allegheny Institute at the 
College Building was to take care of the education of the 
colored children. Professor Thompson’s Female Seminary 
in Pittsburgh. 

Perhaps the reason for so many small schools through- 
out Western Pennsylvania was the large number of different 
denominational sects settling here. It is interesting to con- 
trast the course of study, length of term and expenses of the 
schools of that day with those of today. Among the branches 
taught were Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, mathe- 
matics, natural and moral science, arts, bookkeeping and a 
general education. In the girls’ schools were taught Dead 
and Modern Languages, painting both oil and water, music, 
vocal and instrumental, English and mathematics. The term 
ran from ten to twenty-two weeks. The tuition and board 
ran from $25.00 to $75.00 for the general education. Lan- 
guage was an extra item, the dead being more expensive 
than the modern. Oil painting was twice as expensive as 
water coloring. Church attendance was compulsory and 
pew rent had to be paid. Some times laundry was included 
in the board, other times it was a separate item. In some 
cases the students had to furnish fuel for their rooms. 

In 1855 a charter was given for the founding of a 
Farmer’s High School which was to be located in Center 
County. This finally became known as State College. The 
school was established for the purpose of correcting the evil 
in so many of the other schools—i. e.—the low standard set 
upon manual labor. They were to experiment with and test 
seeds and find the best breed of stock for different purposes. 
The expenses after the debt had been cleared was to be 
$75.00 per year. Dead languages were not to be taught. 

Let the value of our common schools never be under- 
rated. The schools are the stronghold of American intelli- 
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gence. Their doors shall ever be open to all classes and 
ranks on an equal basis. Their doors shall always guard 
against Bolshevistic influences. It is by them that the in- 
telligence and the power of our country is to be sustained. 
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EARLIER LAWRENCEVILLE 
By 
REV. EDWARD M. McKEEVER, LL.D.* 





The first mention of the district, in definite form, where 
Lawrenceville is located, I find in the late Monsignor Lamb- 
ing’s work, “Foundation Stones of a Great Diocese” (P25). 

There we are told that an expedition, headed by Cap- 
tains Peter Celeron, Knight of the Royal and Military order 
of St. Louis, and a Frenchman, arrived at Shannopinstown, 
an Indian village, on the East side of the Allegheny River, 
or South Side as we call it, about two miles above the Forks, 
afterward known as the Point. Celeron has this entry in 
his journal: “The Iroquois inhabit this place, and an old 
woman of that nation is their Leader—This place is one of 
the prettiest that I have seen up to the present on the 
Beautiful River.” 

The next mention is in connection with the trying ex- 
periences of Major Geo. Washington as he was then, a young 
man about 21 years, in endeavoring to make a landing at 
Shannopinstown. Washington has left a record of these 
experiences in his journal of Dec. 27th, 1753, but I shall 
quote from the relation, dated Dec. 29th, 1753 of Christo- 
pher Gist, his guide: “We set out early, got to Allegheny, 
made a raft, and with much difficulty got over to an island a 
little above Shannopinstown. The Major having fallen from 
the raft, and my fingers being frost bitten, and the sun 
down, we contented ourselves upon that island. It was deep 
water between us and the shore, but the cold did us some 
service, for in the morning it was frozen hard enough for 
us to pass over on the ice.” 

Shannopinstown was at 33d Street and the Allegheny 
River. 

The island referred to was Washington’s Island, after- 
ward known as Wainwright’s Island. 





*Read before the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society on 
April 25, 1922. 
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What Celeron said about the Lawrenceville district, and 
its vicinity in 1749, Isaac Harris took occasion to repeat later, 
though in other words, (1837) in his Pittsburgh Business 
Directory: “Lawrenceville is beautifully situated on the East- 
ern (Southern) bank of the Allegheny River, at the distance 
of two miles and a half from Pittsburgh and near the Greens- 
burg Turnpike. It is just opposite Wainright Island, the spot 
where Gen. Washington was cast away in his first effort to 
cross the Allegheny, when on his mission to Fort Franklin. 
As a location for country seats its vicinity is not surpassed 
in beauty of scenery or purity of atmosphere, by any of our 
suburban villages, and many of our wealthy citizens have 
availed themselves of its facilities, whose elegant villas add 
much to the appearance of the place, particularly when 
viewed from the opposite side of the river.” 

After reading or hearing such descriptions of the 
Lawrenceville District one can hardly help exclaiming what 
an attractive and desirable locality to have had a home in! 

Such was the spot where the map I have shows what 
might be called the nucleus, or beginning of Lawrenceville. 

It is taken from the Warrantee Atlas, page 9, in the 
Recorder’s Office of Allegheny County, and from W. B. 
Foster’s Plan of Lawrenceville. 

They show about three hundred acres of farm land, 
divided as follows, among five holders: Conrad Winebiddle, 
patented “Good Liquor” in 1787. Samuel Ewalt, patented 
“Belle Fontaine” (Beautiful Fountain) in 1787. John Bran- 
don, C. Waltham and James Irwin, patented “Good Intent” 
very likely the same year. James O’Hara, patented “Spring- 
field” in 1811. John Ewalt, patented in 1818. 

All these farms lay east of Two Mile Run, except that 
of James O’Hara, part of which lay west of it; and the most 
of them seemed to have been north of where Butler St. is 
now, and stretched along the Allegheny River. 

Though the maps I have here do not show the name of 
Wm. B. Foster as the owner of any of the land where 
Lawrenceville was situated, statements made by the late 
Father Lambing on page 186 of his “Foundation Stones of a 
Great Diocese,” and by Morrison Foster on page 8 of his 


“Biography of Stephen C. Foster,” his brother, lead one to 
infer that he was. 
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Father Lambing informs us that Wm. B. Foster sold in 
1816 to the Government of the United States 37 acres of land 
for the Arsenal. 

Morrison Foster states that his father Wm. B. Foster 
sold 30 acres for that purpose. 

Thanks to the good offices of Hon. John M. Morin I have 
been favored with a communication from Adjutant General 
P. C. Harris of the War Department, Washington, D. C., 
dated Aug. 15, 1921, containing the following statement: 
“Allegheny Arsenal was established in 1814 at latitude 40° 
32’ North, longitude 80° 2’ West, on left bank of the Alle- 
gheny River, 3 miles from its mouth, and within the city 
limits of Pittsburgh. The reservation is supposed to contain 
about 38 acres. 

“It appears from notes found in this office that the site 
of Allegheny Arsenal was selected by Captain Abraham R. 
Wooley, Deputy Commissioner of Ordnance, who superin- 
tended the erection of the first buildings on it, and that the 
site consists of parcels of land purchased at different times 
from different parties; the first tract, 30 acres, being pur- 
chased April 9th, 1814; to which several small tracts were 
added in 1831, 1833, 1837 and 1867, respectively. 

“The first buildings were erected four or five years after 
the establishment of the Arsenal. The small tract pur- 
chased in 1867 contained a spring that supplied the garrison 
and workmen with water.” 

I had asked for a list of the commanding officers of the 
Arsenal from the date of its establishment, but the Adjutant 
General begged to be excused, saying: “It is not practicable 
to undertake such a compilation at this time” alleging the 
great pressure the Department was under as a result of 
urgent public business, and other causes, as the reason. 

‘To satisfy myself on the two questions as to whether 
Wm. B. Foster had sold land for the Arsenal, and how much, 
I went to the Recorder’s Office of Allegheny County and 
there found on record the deed showing that he had sold 30 
acres to the government. This, then, is “The first tract 
purchased by the Government April 9th, 1914,” referred to 
by the Adjutant General. 

No doubt this purchase of land for an Arsenal attracted 
wide attention throughout the country, and started visions 
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as to the future of that locality. Consequently it is not sur- 
prising to learn that a man of the ability, foresight and 
enterprising spirit of Wm. Barclay Foster, prepared for the 
future, that evidently loomed up big before his mind, by 
laying out a plan for a town, which he accordingly did. But 
what should be its name was the next question to be settled. 
The name of Captain James Lawrence lingered in everyone’s 
memory at the time, the hero, who, when in the war of 1812, 
he was being carried below mortally wounded on the ship 
he commanded, cried out: “Don’t give up the ship!” The 
mere mention of the name was enough, when it was agreed 
that the town should be called Lawrenceville, and the in- 
scription on its seal should be: “Don’t give up the ship.” 

Quite an invasion rapidly added to the population a 
variety of classes of professional and business men, con- 
tractors, tradesmen and workmen, as soon as it was known 
the great work the government was inaugurating in the 
purchase of such a large tract of land, and for the purpose of 
the establishment of a large arsenal. They came from all 
directions. The name of Captain A. R. Wooley and Wm. B. 
Foster together with the name of the new town of Lawrence- 
ville no doubt also served as an incentive. 

Captain Wooley, superintendent in the preparation of 
the grounds and, subsequently, the erection of the buildings, 
who had acquired distinction during the late war, seemed 
to have the full confidence of the government to secure the 
best results for all the purposes of what was, indeed, a great 
enterprise, the first arsenal, deserving the name, in the 
country. 

It might be interesting and instructive to quote in this 
connection what is found in Harris’ “Pittsburgh Directory of 
1837” showing the occasion as well as the reasons for the 
erection of the Arsenal, and in Lawrenceville: 

“The Arsenals of the country at that time (1812) were 
few and diminutive, with arms and munitions fearfully in- 
adequate to the increased demand. There was no organized 
corps, in which to search, with any prospect of success, for 
the peculiar science and experience requisite for the import- 
ant duties of establishing and preparing the vast material 
for the large force, which, it was foreseen would be demand- 
ed to bring the war to an honorable termination. 
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“Of three or four principal points that were fixed upon 
for establishing large Arsenals of construction, at which all 
the munitions appertaining to the Ordnance Department 
might be collected by purchase and fabrication, the position 
occupied by the Allegheny Arsenal was deemed second to 
none in its convenience of location for communicating with, 
and supplying large and important sections of exposed inland 
and maritime frontier. 

“The importance of this position as a strong connecting 
link between the Canadas and her military stations on the 
Mississippi was duly appreciated by the French, and the 
bones of many a gallant European, whose lives were sacri- 
ficed to the natural desire to possess the occupancy of so 
commanding a post, are even now to be seen whitening the 
luxuriant and highly cultivated meadows of Braddock’s Field. 

“As a position whence supplies may be sent to our 
Northwestern frontier posts on the great tributaries of the 
Mississippi, New Orleans, the fortresses that protect that 
great city, and to the chains of permanent defences on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the Allegheny Arsenal can have 
no equal, and the superior means it possesses of selecting 
from among the numerous manufacturing establishments in 
its immediate vicinity, artisans of every description and of 
great skill, of procuring all the various materials required in 
the construction of arms and military equipment of all kinds, 
renders it one of the most important arsenals of construc- 
tion in the United States. 

“The abundance of coal near this arsenal, and its trifling 
cost, gives to it one decided advantage over every other; and 
its contiguity to manufacturies of almost every description, 
and especially those at which iron is shaped and fashioned 
to man’s will, renders its situation, in this respect, exceed- 
ingly convenient for the construction of carriages and ma- 
chines, into which this material largely enters.” 

Here we are tempted to stop a moment for a reflection. 
What a broad vision the men of those days had to take in 
so many points of connection between the Arsenal and its 
situation and such wide stretches of territory it would bene- 
fit, and by which it would be benefited! 

Were they living today, it does not seem too much to 
say, and were they leaders, as they were then, that there 
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would not be the delay and hesitancy we are witnessing 
to-day in responding to the demand of the government for 
the elevation of the bridges over the Allegheny River; or 
complying with the apparently simple conditions for securing 
the appropriations for improvements on the Allegheny and 
Ohio rivers. Furthermore, the Ohio River and Lake Erie 
Canal would either be an actuality now, or advancing speed- 
ily toward its completion. 

The wide survey that the government was able to take 
in the days of Captain Wooley and Wm. B. Foster, it is still 
in position to take to-day, and we may be sure that the rela- 
tions it has in view go far beyond the ken of those whose 
vision is confined within the narrow limits of our local 
horizon. Could we rise to the height, as some seem to have 
done, from which the government contemplates the improve- 
ment referred to, we would see the advantages and benefits 
for the business and welfare of the country at large, and 
incidentally this community, which would surely result. 
Great as Pittsburgh is undoubtedly now, as an industrial 
centre, it cannot be compared with what it would be if we 
engaged in sympathetic action corresponding with the plans 
of the government. Slowness on our part to act and grasp 
what is within our reach may be the occasion of much regret 
in the future, particularly when we see other communities 
possibly of more vivid vision and quicker activity, enriched 
by advantages that should have by every right of situation 
belonged to us. The recollection of the pressure of the gov- 
ernment in behalf of the contemplated improvements would 
make the sting of disappointment all the more sensible. 

You will pardon this digression, I am sure, when I 
remind you that the lesson of the location of the Arsenal in 
this district, though of the distant past, and the reasons 
that brought it about, would, if well remembered and acted 
upon, assure for this community a consistency of action that 
would steadily develop the possibilities of Greater Pitts- 
burgh to dimensions of actuality corresponding with ad- 
vantages which, in not a few respects, surpass those to be 
found in any other portion of the world. 

Now let us take up again the thread of the story of 
“Earlier Lawrenceville.” 

As the government went on adding to its purchases of 
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land and erecting buildings for the purposes of the Arsenal, 
there was a consequent increase in the population of the 
town and vicinity. 

Meanwhile there set in an increase of mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns of all kinds, each of which brought 
its quota to add to the population. 

Nor was this advancement of a character to indicate the 
mushroom growth and development of a boom town. It bore 
evidences of a permanency to be compared with that of the 
Arsenal. In the town and the neighborhood, to quote the 
words of the “Pittsburgh Directory of 1837”, “A number of 
professional, mercantile and manufacturing classes erected 
dwelling houses, country seats and gardens; so that from a 
barren part Lawrenceville has become one of the most inter- 
esting spots in Western Pennsylvania.” 

The Directory goes on to say: “The citizens of Law- 
renceville and neighborhood are an industrious and sober 
class of people, and from the fact that there are there three 
Churches, three Sunday Schools, a Literary Institute and a 
Lyceum, so extensively known and patronized by the great 
and good of all nations, affords sufficient evidence of the 
respectabilty and quality of its society at large.” 

Elsewhere we learn there were three Churches in the 
town, viz- an Episcopal, a Presbyterian and a Methodist 
Church, with a Sunday School attached to each. 

We may infer from what is stated in the “Pittsburgh 
Directory of 1815” that the Catholics were served by Rev. 
Wm. O’Brien, Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church; the Seceders 
by Rev. Robt. Bruce, Pastor of Church on 7th St; the 
Covenanters by Rev. Jno. Black, Pastor of Church on 7th St. 
and the German Lutherans by Rev. Jacob Schnee, Pastor of 
Church on Smithfield St.; all in the Borough, as it was at 
that time, of Pittsburgh. 

The following list enables us to form some idea of the 
character of the population when Wm. B. Foster laid out 
the town of Lawrenceville, taken from the Directory of 1815. 
Danl Beltzhoover, Gentleman. James W. Brading, Brick 
Maker. Saml Byington, Blacksmith. James Clark, Shop- 
keeper. John Coxe, Sawyer. Thomas Crown, Bricklayer. 
Hugh Galbreath, Carpenter. Jacob Gossbury, Blacksmith. 
Moses Gray, Sawyer. Samuel Kingan, Stone Mason. Saml 
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Little, Stone Mason. James McBride, Laborer. David Mc- 
Kelvey, Brickmaker. John McMurday, Carpenter. James 
McNabby, Stone Cutter. Aaron Meeker, Paper Maker, 
Steam Paper Mill. David Noyes, Shop Keeper. John O’Con- 
nor, Carpenter. Thomas O’Connor, Carpenter. Seth Risley, 
Paper Maker, Steam Paper Mill. Saml Remmington, Car- 
penter. James Patrick, Mason. Henry Sarber, Shop Keeper. 
James Sarber, Innkeeper. John Sarber, Innkeeper. Joseph 
Scott, Paper Mill, Steam Paper Mill. Kenneth Thompson, 
Stone Cutter. Robt. Wilson, Laborer. Captain A. R. Wool- 
ey, U.S. Ordnance Dept. Jacob Jelter, Paper Maker, Steam 
Paper Mill. 

This list seems to show a settlement of people mostly 
of English, Irish and Scotch origin or ancestry; and, as I 
suppose is to be expected in a new town springing up in the 
neighborhood of a new Arsenal, of tradesmen, laborers and 
shopkeepers, almost entirely. Professional and other classes 
came gradually and settled in and around the town, as shown 
by subsequent Directories. 

Wm. B. Foster, founder of the town, established a resi- 
dence in 1814 upon a tract of land belonging to him just out- 
side the town on the south side of the Pittsburgh and 
Greensburg Turnpike, on what was known as “Bullitt’s Hill,” 
a height commanding a view up and down the river for miles. 
There he built a beautiful white cottage where he with his 
family spent many happy years, and hospitality and kind- 
ness prevailed. There, too, Stephen C. Foster, his son was 
born, who grew up to be the pride and glory not only of 
Lawrenceville, but of America, as a composer of music and 
writer of ballads. His fame is worldwide. 

The exact location of the spot where the “White Cot- 
tage” stood was thought to be a lot on Penn Avenue, oppo- 
site the Pennsylvania National Bank at the Forks of the 
Road. 

The frame house that still stands there resembles the 
pictures we see of the Foster home, except the porch which 
was removed about fifteen years ago. The older residents 
of Lawrenceville held that that was the original “White 
Cottage,” and even those residents who survive, and whose 
memory goes back many years, still make the same claim, 
notwithstanding the fact that the city purchased the proper- 
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ty where it stood in 1914, the transfer having been made by 
James H. Park, et ux, by deed dated April 17th of that year. 

Indeed, the late Mr. Morrison Foster was under the 
same impression, and was accustomed, as I was told, to 
point to the frame house near the Forks of the Road as the 
old Foster Home. 

However, in 1912 or 1913 he called upon me, and asked 
me to accompany him for the purpose of examining the 
property. After strolling over the ground, seeming puzzled, 
he suggested that we go out Penn Avenue a little further, 
which we did, until we reached the property fronting on Penn 
Avenue between Ligonier and Denny Streets. After exam- 
ining this property he hesitated, until he saw the old spring 
house, which was in a tumble-down condition. Then he 
said: “This is the place. This springhouse gives me my 
bearings. But that is not the house. Our house was a frame 
structure, while this is brick. But it seems to be built on 
the old foundation.” 

The city has improved this property and put the build- 
ing in condition to serve as a Museum in which there are 
stored a few relics of Stephen C. Foster. It is known now 
as “The Foster Memorial.” 

Resuming our narrative with regard to Earlier Law- 
renceville, the town, meanwhile, grew and developed until 
finally it was considered that its conditions were such as to 
entitle it to the dignity, rights and privileges of a borough. 

Accordingly, nineteen years after it had been laid out, 
by an Act of Legislature, approved Feb. 18th, 1834, the incor- 
poration of Lawrenceville as a borough took place. 

There were amendments to this Act, as a result of addi- 
tions made to the territory of the borough, by separate Acts 
of Mch. 13th, 1847 and April 21st, 1852. 

After a brief career of thirty-three years from 1834 it 
was annexed to the City of Pittsburgh by an Act of Assem- 
bly, approved April 6th, 1867 (P. L. 846; also p.p. 78-82, 
Pgh. Digest). 

Its boundaries seem to have been then: the Allegheny 
River from 33d St. to 51st St.; 51st St. to Butler St.; Butler 
St. to about 48th St. thence by an irregular line Southwardly 
and Westwardly and again Southwardly to Penn Ave., a 
little Westwardly to 44th St. thence along Penn Ave. West- 
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wardly to 33d St. along 33d St. back to the Allegheny River 
Northwardly: except the I. Woolslayer and M. McCullough 
plots which were added in 1847, from Penn Ave. South be- 
tween 39th St. and 41st St. Southwardly to Woolslayer Alley. 

These boundaries did not include either St. Mary’s or 
Allegheny Cemetery. 

The Allegheny Arsenal almost cut the Borough in two 
from Penn Ave. to the Allegheny River between 39th and 
40th Sts. 


Matter pertaining to the organization of the Borough 
of Lawrenceville and its subsequent history would be inter- 
esting; but that would carry us beyond the limits of our 
subject; viz: “Earlier Lawrenceville.” 
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REMINISCENCE OF PITTSBURGH 
By 
MORGAN NEVILLE* 





The elevation of the Duke of Orleans to the throne of 
France recalls some early recollections, and if you will 
indulge me in the privilege of the fair Sheherezade, of being 
discursive, and of digressing as much as I please, a para- 
graph or two is at your service. 

It was probably in 1799 or in 1800 that this distinguish- 
ed personage accompanied by his two brothers, Montpensier 
and Beaujolois, came to the western country. On arriving 
in Pittsburgh, then a small village, they found one or two em- 
igres, who had formerly filled prominent stations under the 
ancienne regime, who were now earning a scanty subsistence 
in carrying on some little business of merchandise. One of 
them, the Chevalier duBac, one of the worthiest of men, and 
an admirable philosopher, kept a little shop, then denomina- 
ted, par excellence, a confectionery. The articles, and the 
only ones, by the way, entitling the chevalier’s establishment 
to this attractive name, were the kernels of hazelnuts, wal- 
nuts and peach stones, enclosed in an envelope of burnt 
maple sugar, fabricated by the skilful hands of the chevalier 
himself. DuBac was the most popular citizen of the vil- 
lage ; he had a monkey of admirable qualities, and his pointer 
(Sultan), could, like the dog of the Arabian Nights, tell 
counterfeit money from good; at least, the honest folks who 
supplied our litle market with chickens and butter thought 
so, and that was the same thing. It was amusing to hear 
the master of the shop calling his two familiars to aid him 
in selecting the good from the bad, “’leven penny-bitts.” 
“Allons Sultan, tell dese good ladie de good money from de 
counterfait.” Then followed the important consultation be- 
tween the dog and the monkey; Pug grinned and scratched 
his sides; Sultan smelt and in due time scraped the money 





*Copied from the Cincinnati Chronicle, into the Pittsburgh Gazette 
of April 5, 1831. 
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into the drawer. As there were no counterfeit “leven-pences” 
Sultan seldom failed.—‘Madame,” would my friend say to 
the blowzy country lass, “Sultan is like de Pope, he is in- 
falliable.”—Sultan and Bijou laid the foundation of this ex- 
cellent man’s fortune.—they brought crowds of custom to 
the shop; and in two or three years he was enabled to convert 
his little business into a handsome fancy store. An attrac- 
tion was then added to the establishment which diverted a 
portion of the public admiration from Sultan and the 
monkey; this was a Dutch clock with a goodly portion of 
gilding, and two or three white and red figures in front; 
before striking it played a waltz. It was inestimable; this 
music had never been heard in the west, and those who have 
been brought up amidst the everlasting grinding of our 
present museums can have no conception of the excitement 
caused by our chevalier’s clock. In those days every unique 
piece of furniture or rare toy was believed to have formed 
a part of the spolia opima of the French revolution, and 
most generally they were set down as the property of the 
Queen of France. It was soon insinuated abroad that the 
Chevalier’s clock formed one of the rare ornaments of the 
Boudoir of the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. When he was 
asked how much it cost, he evaded the question with admir- 
able casuistry. “Ah, mon ami,” he would say with sincere 
tristease, “the French revolution produce some terrible 
effect ; it was worth fifteen hundred franche guiney.” That, 
and the dog and the monkey were worth to the chevalier 
15,000 dollars, for he realized this sum in a few years, from 
a foundation of a few pounds of sugar and a peck of hazel- 
nuts. 

Such was the chevalier DuBac in his Magazin, and he 
was a perfect illustration of the French character of that 
day; it would accommodate itself to any situation in life; it 
enabled the Minister of Marine to become, like Bedredden, a 
pastry cook, and young Egalite, the present King of France, 
a schoolmaster in Canada. But this is only one side of the 
picture; DuBac, when he closed his shop, and entered into 
society, was the delight of his auditory; he was an accom- 
plished scholar, possessed the most polished manners and 
habits of “lavieille cour.” He was a younger son or as the 
French people call it, he was the ‘cadet’ of a noble family. 
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He had traveled much and observed profoundly. He had 
been to the ‘Holy Land,’ not exactly as a plamer, but being 
‘attache’ a la legation Francaise’ at Constantinople, of which 
his relation, Sauf Boeuf, was the head, he took the oppor- 
tunity of traveling through as much of Asia as was usually 
examined by European travelers. 

Such was my early friend DuBac, to whose instructions 
and fine belles lettres acquirements I am indebted for some 
of the most unalloyed enjoyments of my life, by opening to 
me some of the richest treasurers of French literature; and 
such was the man whom the sons of Orleans found in a 
frontier American village. I do not remember the definite 
destination of the interesting strangers; but certain it is, 
that the chevalier DuBac induced them to while away a much 
longer period in Pittsburgh than could have been their origi- 
nal intention. He proposed to General Neville, whose house 
was always the temple of hospitality, where he was in the 
habit of dining every Sunday, and at whose table and fire- 
side the unfortunate emigre was sure to find a hearty wel- 
come, to introduce the travelers. The General at first re- 
ceived the proposition with sadness. He said he had been a 
soldier of the Revolution, the intimate of Rochambeau and 
Lafayette, and of course entertained a feeling of the deepest 
respect for the memory of the unfortunate Louis, not as a 
monarch, but as a most amiable and virtuous man. He in- 
sisted that no good could spring from the infamous exciter 
of the Jacobins, the profligate Egalite. ‘Mais mon General, 
(said the chevalier, with a shrug of the shoulders, and most 
melancholy contortion of his wrinkled features,) ils sont 
dans la plus grande misere, et ils ont ete chasse, comme nous 
autres, par ces vilains sans culottes.” The chevalier knew 
his man and his bon hommie of the General prevailed. “Eh! 
bien! chevalier, allezrendre nos devoirs aux voyageurs, et qu 
’ils dinent chez nous demain.” The strangers accepted the 
courtesy, and became intimate with him and attached to the 
family of the kind hearted American; the charms of the con- 
versation of the Duke of Orleans, and his various literary 
attainments, soon obliterated for the moment the horrible 
career of his father from the minds of his hearers. If my 
boyish recollection is faithful, he was rather taciturn, and 
melancholy ; he would be perfectly abstracted from conversa- 
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tion, sometimes for half an hour, looking steadfastly at the 
coal fire that blazed in the grate, and when roused from his 
reverie, he would apologize for this breach of bienseance, and 
call one of the children who were learning French to read 
to him. On these occasions I have read to him many passages 
selected by him, from Telemaque; the beautiful manner in 
which he read the description of Calypso’s Grotto is still 
fresh in my memory. He seldom adverted to the scenes of 
the revolution, but he criticised the battles of that period, 
particularly that of Jemmapes, with such discrimination as 
to convince the military men of Pittsburgh, of whom there 
were several, that he was peculiarly fitted to shine in the 
profession of arms. 

Montpensier, the second brother, has left no mark on 
the tablet of memory by which I can recall him; but Beau- 
jolais, the young and interesting Beaujolais, is still before 
my mind’s eye. There was something romantic in his char- 
acter, and Madame deGenis’ romance, the ‘Knights of the 
Swan,’ in which that charming writer so beautifully apos- 
trophises her young ward, had just prepared every youth- 
ful bosom to lean towards this accomplished boy. He was 
tall and graceful, and playful as a child. He was a universal 
favorite—He was a few years older than myself; but when 
together, we appeared to be of the same age. A transient 
blush of melancholy would occasionally pass over his fine 
features, in the midst of his gayest amusements, but it 
disappeared quickly, like the white cloud of summer. We 
then ascribed it to a boyish recollection of the luxuries and 
splendors of the Palais Royal, in which he had passed his 
early life, which he might be contrasting with the simple 
domestic scene which was passing before him. It was, how- 
ever, probably in some measure imputable to the first sensa- 
tion of that disease, which, in a few short years afterwards, 
carried him to his grave. 

One little circumstance made a singular impression on 
me. I was standing one day with this group of Frenchmen, 
on the bank of the Monongahela, when a countryman of 
theirs, employed in the quarter master department, as a 
laborer in taking care of flat boats, passed by. Perre Cabot, 
or, as he was familiarly called, French Peter, was dressed in 
a blanket capot, with a hood in place of a hat, in the manner 
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of the Canadian boatmen, and in moccasins. DuBac called 
after him, and introduced him to the French princes.—The 
scene presented a subject for moralising even for a boy; on 
the banks of the Ohio, and in exile, the representative of 
the first family of a nation who held rank of higher impor- 
tance than any other nation in Europe, took by the hand in 
a friendly and familiar conversation, his countryman, whose 
lot was cast among the dregs of the people, and who would 
not have aspired to the honor of letting down the steps of the 
carriage of the man with whom he here stood on the level. 

Peter was no Jacobin—he had emigrated from France 
before the philanthropic Robespierre and his colleagues had 
enlightened their fellow citizens and opened their eyes to the 
propriety of vulgar brutality and ferocity. Honest Cabot, 
therefore, felt all the love and veneration for the Princes, 
which Frenchmen under the old regime never failed to 
cherish for members of the “grand monarque”. I was a 
great favorite with old Peter. The next time I met him, he 
took me in his arms, and exclaimed, with tears in his eyes,— 
“Savezvous, mon enfant. ce qui m’est arrive? j’ai en Phon- 
nour de causer avec monseigneur, en pleine rue. Ah! bon 
Dieu, quelle chose affreuse que la revolution.” 

The brothers, on quitting Pittsburgh, left a most favor- 
able impression on the minds of the little circle in which 
they were received so kindly. The recollection of the amiable 
Beaujolais was particularly cherished; and when the news 
of his death in Sicily, a few years after, reached the west, the 
family circle of General Neville expressed the sincerest 
sorrow. 

The Chevalier DuBac after realizing a snug fortune by 
industry and economy removed to Philadelphia, to have the 
opportunity of mingling more with his countrymen. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons, his friends induced him to re- 
turn to France, to resume the former rank of his family. 
But it was too late, the philosophical emigrant had lived too 
long in American seclusion to relish the society of Paris, or 
habits had changed too much to be recognized by him.— 
The following is a translation of a paragraph from one of his 
letters to his old friend, the late General Neville, soon after 
his arrival in Paris. 

“T am again on the stage, where the delightful days of 
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my early youth were passed ; but, my dear General, I am not 
happy—lI feel like the old man in one of your English tales, 
forty years of whose life had been spent in prison, and who 
had been discharged by the clemency of a new monarch, 
only to find that all his relatives and friends were dead, and 
that his own name had been forgotten; he begged the em- 
peror to recommit him to his prison. I find myself actually 
sighing for the little circle of your family, and for my little 
magazine upon the banks of LaBelle Riviere. I am a stran- 
ger in Paris, unknowing and unknown. I am surroudned by 
new faces, new names, new titles, and what is more em- 
barrassing, by new manners. What a change! The meta- 
morphosis is worthy of the pen of Ovid—it is the transfor- 
mation of the lovely and graceful nymph into the rough and 
rigid tree. You may accuse me of speaking like a Frenchman, 
but I cannot help saying that the elegance and polish of 
French society, so long the glory of the world, is gone for- 
ever. The few gray-headed specimens of the old court, like 
myself, who have returned, are insufficient to restore it. We 
have soirees now, but the charms of the “petits-soupers” 
are no more to be found. Music has not retrograded, certain- 
ly; but dancing, my dear sir, except on the stage, is nothing 
like what it was bono sub Ludovico. Yet do not understand 
me as meaning to convey the idea that, on the whole, things 
are no better. That wonderful man who is sent to St. Helena, 
although a tyrant of the first order, will have many of his 
sins forgiven him in this world for the liberal encourage- 
ment he gave to the arts, sciences and literature. More 
correct notions of government are cherished, and if the old 
royalists will only encourage the new king to adopt and ap- 
preciate the vast changes in society and thinking, all will go 
well; but I acknowledge, my dear friend, that I doubt the 
prudence and common sense of my old friends, particularly 
of those who remained in Europe. As a patriot and philos- 
opher, I must bear witness to the improvement and ad- 
vancement of my country since the revolution: as a man, 
however, I cannot but mourn; the storm has not left a single 
shrub of my once numerous family; the guillotine has drunk 
the blood of all my race; and I now stand on the verge of 
the grave, the dust of a name whose pride it once was to 
trace in history, thro’ all the distinguished scenes of French 
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history, for centuries back. With the eloquent savage, 
Logan, whose speech you have so often read to me, I can 
say, that “not a drop of my blood runs in the veins of any 
living creature.” I must return to America, and breathe 
my last on that soil, where my most contented days were 
passed.” 

The Chevalier never returned, however; he lingered 
away his time in the different seaports of France until death 
finally arrested his mortal career in the city of Bordeaux. 
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VIRGINIA 
By 
MARY JOHNSTON 





Slow turns the water by the green marshes, 
In Virginia. 

Overhead the sea fowl 

Make silver fiashes, cry harsh as peacocks. 
Capes and islands stand, 

Ocean thunders, 

The light houses burn red and gold stars. 
In Virginia 

Run a hundred rivers. 

The dogwood is in blossom, 

The pink honeysuckle, 

The fringe tree. 

My love is the ghostly armed sycamore, 

My loves are the yellow pine and the white pine, 
My love is the mountain linden. 

Mine is the cedar. 





Ancient forest, 

Hemlock-mantled cliff, 

Black cohosh, 

Golden-rod, ironweed, 

And purple farewell-summer. 
Maple red in the autumn, 

And plunge of the mountain brook. 


The wind bends the wheat ears, 

The wind bends the corn, 

The wild grape to the vineyard grape 
Sends the season’s greetings. 
Timothy, clover, 


Apple, peach! 
The blue grass talks to the moss and fern. 
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Sapphire-shadowed, deep-bosomed, long-limbed, 
Mountains lie in the garden of the sky 
Evening is a passion flower, morning is a rose! 


Old England sailed to Virginia, 
Bold Scotland sailed, 

Vine-wreathed France sailed, 

And the Rhine sailed, 

And Ulster and Cork and Killarney. 
Out of Africa—out of Africa! 
Guinea Coast, Guinea Coast, 
Senegambia, Dahomey.— 

Now One, 

Now Virginia! 


Pocahontas steals through the forest, 

Along the Blue Ridge ride the Knights of the Horse- 
shoe, 

Young George Washington measures neighbor’s 
land from neighbor, 

In the firelight Thomas Jefferson plays his violin. 

Violin, violin! 

Patrick Henry speaks loud in Saint John’s church. 

Andrew Lewis lifts his flint lock.— 

O Fringed Hunting Shirt, where are you going? 

George Rogers Clarke takes Kaskarkia and Vin 
cennes. 


They tend tobacco, 

And they hoe the corn, 

Colored folk singing, 

Singing sweetly of heaven 

And the Lord Jesus. 

Broad are the tobacco leaves, 

Narrow are the corn blades, 

Little blue morning glories run through the corn 
fields 


Sumach, sumach! 
Blue-berried cedar, 
Persimmon and pawpaw, 
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Virginia 


Chinquepin 

Have you seen the ’possum? 
Have you seen the ’coon? 

Have you heard the whippoorwill ? 
Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill! 
Whip—poor—will! 


White top wagons 

Rolling westward. 

Bearded men 

Looking westward. 

Women, children, 

Gazing westward. 
Kentucky! 

Ohio! 

Halt at eve and build the fire. 
Dogs, 

Long guns, 

Household gear. 

’Ware the Indian! 

White top wagons going westward. 


Edgar Allan Poe 

Walking in the moonlight, 

In the woods of Albemarle, 

’Neath the trees of Richmond, 

Pondering names of women, 
Annabel—Annie, 
Lenore—Ulalume. 


Maury, Maury! 

What of Winds and Currents? 

Maury, Maury, 

Ocean rover! 

But when you come to die, 

“Carry me through Goshen Pass 
When the rhododendron is in bloom!” 


Men in gray, 
Men in blue, 
Very young men, 
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Meet by a river. 

Overhead are fruit trees. 
“Water—water! 

We will drink, then fight.”— 
“O God, why do we 

Fight anyhow? 

It’s a good swimming hole 
And the cherries are ripe!” 
Bronze men on bronze horses, 
Down the long avenue, 

They ride in the sky, 

Bronze men. 

Stuart cries to Jackson, 
Jackson cries to Lee, 

Lee cries to Washington. 
Bronze men, 

Great soldiers. 


The church bells ring, 

In Virginia. 

Sonorous, 

Sweet, 

In the sunshine, 

In the rain. 

Salvation! It is Sunday. 
Salvation! It is Sunday, 

In Virginia. 

Locust trees in bloom, 

Long grass in the church yard, 
June bugs zooning round the roses, 
First bell—second bell! 

All the ladies are in church 
Now the men will follow, 

In Virginia, 

In Virginia! 

—The Reviewer. 
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GENERAL JOHN GIBSON 
By 
JOHN B. GIBSON 





Pennsylvania has no great men. The compelling reason 
is that Pennsylvanians have the ever gracious and endearing 
gift of remembering and reciting with microscopic clarity 
and exactness the misfortunes and regretful phases of their 
great men’s lives. 

Had Massachusetts, Virginia, Kentucky or Ohio such 
giants as Muhlenberg, Wilmot, Curtin, Speaker Randall or 
“Pigiron” Kelly these states would be studded with memo- 
rials in their honor. 

Pittsburgh is highly endowed with this beneficent talent 
and achieves sometimes complete obliteration of all remem- 
brance of her notables. It names its newest and presumably 
its finest hotel William Penn: poor old Arthur St. Clair— 
Major General United States Army—President of the Con- 
tinental Congress—Governor of the Northwest Territory, 
in his old age left to eke out a miserable existence keeping 
tavern at Ligonier, is forgotten now, as he was then by a 
grateful constituency. Wayne Street has a number; Hand 
Street has a number: St. Clair Street has a number and so 
on down the line like stalls in the market house. 


Boston can have its Choate; Philadelphia its Binney and 
Dougherty and Cassiday but how many Pittsburghers of 
this generation ever hear of Walter Forward or William Wil- 
kins or James Mountain or Thomas Mellon or George Shiras 
or Wilson McCandless or Thomas M. Marshall or Robert M. 
Gibson or James P. Barr or James Mills or John I. Nevin or 
Samuel P. Langley or Otto Wuth or William Metcalf or 
Stephen C. Foster or Richard Realf. 

I am led to these reflections by the various references 
of late in the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
to General John Gibson who played a not inconspicuous part 
in the early history of the town and the western country. 
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John Gibson was born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, May 
23rd. 1740. His father, George Gibson, a Scotchman from 
Antrim, in the north of Ireland, came to this country prior 
to 1730 and his location and “Hickory Tree” tavern on the 
banks of the Conestoga was known as Gibson’s Ford before 
it grew into the town and now city of Lancaster. 

Lancaster was the frontier; the trade in peltry and In- 
dian supplies centered there and moved thence to and from 
Philadelphia and the ports on Delaware and Chesapeake. 
George Gibson’s petitions to the Quaker government for road 
improvements are not unlike those we read today. He was 
one of the petitioners for the erection of Cumberland County 
from a part of Lancaster to the end of making quicker and 
at less cost the securing of justice. 

Clad in homespun, armed with a flint lock and a woods- 
man’s axe, men labored in the fields and cleared the forests; 
alert days filled with dauntless courage and clear eyed for- 
ward looking faith; homespun men, living in log huts with 
puncheon floors, in the heat of summer and the dread cold of 
winter clearing the forests and sowing and reaping their 
crops from between the stumps. These were the men whoa 
little later achieved Bushy Run and Point Pleasant and 
stretched the Saxon domain from the Savage Mountains to 
the Mississippi; battles not less dominant in their influence 
than were Lexington and Yorktown. 

The shattered and panic stricken forces of Braddock 
retreating under Dunbar to Fort Cumberland, “going” in 
the words of old Governor Dinwiddie, “going into winter 
quarters in the middle of the summer’, a Scotch boy speed- 
ing through the forests spread the news of the great disaster 
that the frontier might arm against the French and Indian 
foe. This is his message and one has only to pause a moment 
to feel the breathless, anxious haste and anguish in which 
the note was penned: 

July 17, 1755 

Sir: I thought it proper to let you know that I was 

in the Battle where we were defeated. And we had 

about Eleven hundred and fifty private Men be- 

side officers and others. And we was attack’d the 
9th. day about Twelve o’clock and held till about 

Three in the afternoon. And then we were forced 
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to retreat when I suppose we might bring about 
300 whole Men besides a vast many wounded or 
killed. Gen. Braddock is wounded but I hope not 
mortal. And Sir John St. Clair and many others 
but I hope not mortal. All the train is cut off ina 
Manner. Sir Peter Halket and his son, Capt. Polson, 
Capt. Gethen, Capt. Rose, Capt. Tatten killed and 
many others. Capt. Ord of the Train is wounded but 
I hope not mortal. We lost all our artillery entirely 
and everything else. 

To Mr. John Smith and Buchannon and give it to 
the next post and let him show this to George Gib- 
son at Lancaster and Mr. Bingham at the sign of 
The Ship and You’ll oblige Yours to command 

John Campbell, Messenger. 

P.S. And from that to be told the Indian King. 
N. B. The above directed to Mr. Smith and 
Buchannon in Carlisle. 


“Show this to George Gibson at Lancaster and Mr. Bingham 
at the sign of ‘The Ship’ and from that to be told at the ‘In- 
dian King’ ”’. 

Massachusetts writes odes and builds piles to the mem- 
ory of Paul Revere: glorious John Campbell of Pennsylvania 
unhonored and unsung lies forgotten in the dust from which 
he sprang. 

In 1758 when General Forbes assembled his troops at 
Carlisle to retrieve what Braddock had lost, John Gibson, 18 
years old, was in the ranks. 

Descending the Ohio below Ft. Pitt—there was at that 
time no distinction between the Ohio and Allegheny either 
by the settlers or Indians, the name “La Belle Riviere” given 
it by the French being merely a translation of the Iroquois 
“Ohio,” or Delaware “Allegheny,” both meaning “Fair or 
Beautiful River’”—Gibson with a number of companions was 
captured by a band of Delawares and carried off to the Ohio 
country. A number of the captives were burned at the 
stake, Gibson escaping a like fate by being adopted by a 
squaw in lieu of her warrior son killed in battle. He re- 
mained with his foster parents a number of years. 

In 1764 Col. Bouquet approaching the Delaware camp in 
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his march into the Ohio country received the following 
message: 
Camp at Tuscarrawas. Oct. 14 1764 

Col. Bouquet: We are glad to hear the good speeches 

which you made and also that our brother Capt. 

Pipe and Capt. John are alive and salute us. We now 

salute you with a good heart and shall be more 

glad when we meet you at Tuscarrawas; if we see 

our brother Pipe and John at a small distance we 

should think that you mean nothing but good 

Linecheque, Wilopachikin, Simon Girty, Neach- 
blan, Wininum, Neclaw, Sunfish, Capt. Wise, 
Capt. Jacob, Jescessa, Thomas Hickman, Capt. 
Killbuck. 

The above wrote by Mr. Gibson a prisoner among them. 

All of the captives, including Gibson, some 200 in num- 
ber held by the Delawares, Senacas, and Shawanese were 
surrendered to Bouquet and eventually reached Pittsburgh. 

The Scotch of the Cumberland Valley were in almost 
constant turmoil with the Quaker government owing to the 
latter’s neglect and oft times refusal to bear an equitable 
share in the defence of the frontier and their contention that 
being “proprietaries” under King Charles’ charter they were 
exempt from taxation, and with the King’s soldiers who 
were accused of engaging in illicit trade with the Indians, 
selling them rifles and other warlike supplies. More than 
once the settlers threatened to turn their rifles against Phila- 
delphia and when a Quaker asked Robert Fulton, father of 
Robert Fulton of steamboat fame, if he thought they would 
do such a thing, the old gentlemen replied: “They certainly 
will; they are the kin of the bloodthirsty Presbyterians who 
cut off King Charles’ head.” The situation grew so tense 
in 1765 the settlers assaulted Fort Loudoun, captured and 
held its commanding officer for ransom. 

When released from captivity with the Delawares Gib- 
son located at Pittsburgh and engaged in the Indian trade. 
Wishing to transport a stock of goods to his posts in the 
west he received the following “passport” from the settlers 
committee who had taken matters into their own hands: 

June Ist, 1765. 

Viz. 3 caggs wine 20 loads dry goods 
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1 cagg sugar 1 load of trunks 
34 caggs rum & spirits 23 weeding hoes. 
We the subscribers being chosen by John Gibson 
with the consent and approbation of John Allison 
and John Rannalls Esqrs. to Inspect a quantity of 
Licquors. Dry goods &c which goods the said Gib- 
son is about to carry to Ft. Pitt, In pursuance 
whereof we have examined all the loads included in 
the above invoice and have found no warlike stores 
or any article that in our opinion can be any ad- 
vantage or enable the Indians to point their arms 
against the frontier inhabitants. Robert Smith 
Francis Patterson 

Cumberland County, SS. 


To all his Majestys Liedge subjects to whom these 
presents shall come: with the concurrance and ap- 
probation of John Allison and John Rannalls Esqrs. 
you are hereby and in his Majesty’s name to permit 
ye above named John Gibson with seven drivers and 
forty-one horses and Loading to pass unmolested as 
far as Ft. Bedford and to ye Alleganea mountain 
on his way to Ft. Pitt they behaving themselves 
soberly and inoffensively as becomes loyal subjects. 
Given under my hand and seal Wm. Smith 
being one of his Majestys 

Justice of the Peace for said 

County this 1st. day of June 1765. 


Gibson had trading posts not only at Pittsburgh but 
throughout the western country. In 1765 he received per- 
mission from Col. Reid, Commandant at Ft. Pitt “to occupy 
and build upon a Lott in the New Town of Pittsburgh on 
payment of Twenty shillings yearly subject to such regula- 
tions as may be ordered by the Commander in Chief or by 
the Commanding officer of the District for the good of his 
Majesty’s service.” He was at Logstown (about where 
Economy now stands) in 1769 and in 1771 built a house and 
cleared 30 acres of land opposite Logstown; this 30 acres 
being part of 300 acres which he won in a lottery and which 
embraced the “old Indian Corn field.” He had a home and 
a Delaware wife at King Newcomers Town on the Musking- 
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um and with the Delaware Chief White Eyes accompanied 
John Lacy thereto in 1773. 

Gibson was present at the Indian council held near the 
present town of Chillicothe, Ohio, following the crushing de- 
feat of the allied tribes by Gen. Andrew Lewis and his Vir- 
ginia frontiersmen at Point Pleasant, Virginia. (West Va.) 
Oct. 10th. 1774. 

Logan-Tagajute—a Delaware Chief whose terrible re- 
prisals against the frontier for the murder of his family by 
Daniel Greathouse the previous May had opened the war, 
refused to attend the council. Gibson was dispatched to 
bring him in, when Logan, under an oak in the forest deliver- 
ed the famous address refered to by Jefferson in his “Notes” 
as the most eloquent of all the Indian speeches. 

I appeal to any white man to say if he ever entered 

Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave him not meat; if 

ever he came cold and naked and he clothed him 

not. During the last long and bloody war Logan 

remained idle in his cabin an advocate of peace. 

Such was my love for the white man my country- 

men pointed as they passed and said ‘Logan is the 

friend of the white man’. I had even thought to 
have lived with you but for the injuries of one man. 

Colonel Gresap (x) the last spring in cold blood and 

unprovoked murdered all the relations of Logan not 

even sparing my women and children. There runs 

not a drop of Logan’s blood in the veins of any living 

creature. This called on me for revenge. I have 

sought it. I have killed many. I have fully glutted 

my vengeance. For my country I rejoice at the 

beams of peace; but do not harbor the thought that 

mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt fear. Logan 
would not turn upon his heel to save his life: for 
who is there to mourn for Logan now? Not one. 

One cannot read these proud stately sentences without 
thinking the man who received and translated them from 
the dark gutteral Lenno Lenape (True Men) to the dignified 
easy flowing Anglo Saxon was no mean master of both. 

The rumblings of the coming storm had reached the 
valley of the Scioto. Before leaving their mountain homes 
the Virginians had heard of Dunmore’s dissolution of the 
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House of Burgesses for resolving to keep the day of the 
closing of the Port of Boston as a day of fasting and prayer. 
Their work having been done; their object accomplished and 
their dead buried on the banks of the Ohio at Fort Gower 
(Hockingport, Ohio) in the brown autumn, with none to 
witness save the silent river, the reddening forest and the 
gray skies above, the officers of Lewis’ little army met and 
“having concluded campaign with honor and advantage to 
the Colony” and further “that we are a respectable body is 
certain when it is considered we can live weeks without 
bread or salt; that we can sleep in the open air without any 
covering but the canopy of heaven and that our men can 
shoot with any in the known world” unanimously resolve: 

“That we will bear the most faithful allegiance to 

his Majesty King George the Third while his Majes- 

ty delights to reign over a brave and free people; 

that we will at the expense of life and every thing 

dear and valuable exert ourselves in support of the 
honor of his crown and the dignity of the British 

Empire, but as the love of Liberty and attachment 

to the real interests and just rights of America 

outweigh every other consideration, we resolve that 

we will exert every power within us for the defence 

of American Liberty and for the support of her just 

rights and privileges.” 

These resolutions were printed in the Virginia Gazette 
and no one knew better than Dunmore what privations they 
would endure and no one knew better than he how straight 
they could shoot. 

Returning to Pittsburgh, Gibson, recognizing the sov- 
ereignty of Virginia accepted from Governor Dinwiddie an 
appointment as Justice of the Peace for West Augusta as 
all of Pennsylvania west of the mountains was called by those 
who adhered to the Virginia side of that controversy and 
with his fellow Justices George Croghan, John Campbell, 
John Connolly, Dorsey Pentecost and Thomas Smallman or- 
ganized Feb. 21st, 1775, the first court held in Pittsburgh. 
The court remained in session only four days and adjourned 
to Staunton, Virginia. The next “Court Day” was May 16th. 
1775, on which day the citizens formed a Committee of Cor- 
respondence of which Gibson was a member and on the 
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same day he was elected Colonel of the Virginia Regiment 
enlistment for which began at once in the wide territory in 
which he traded. 

He and his command served under Washington in New 
York and in the retreat through the Jerseys and later, on 
account of his knowledge of the Indian character and lan- 
guage, he was transferred to the Western Department then 
under command of Brig. Gen. Lachlan McIntosh with head- 
quarters at Fort Pitt. 

The Treaty of Pittsburgh, concluded Sept. 17th, 1778, 
and which preserved the whole western country to the re- 
volting colonies, was negotiated by Gen. Andrew Lewis and 
his brother Thomas, Cimmissioners on the part of Virginia, 
(the Penna. Commissioner was not present at any time 
during the negotiations) and on the part of the Delawares by 

Koquethagechton or White Eyes 


Hopocan or Capt. Pipe 
Gelemend or Capt. Killbuck 
and witnessed by 
Lachlan McIntosh Brig. Gen. 
Daniel Broadhead Col. Penna. Reg. 
W. Crawford Col. 
John Stevenson 
Jno. Gibson Col. 13th. Virginia Reg. 
A. Graham Ensign 
Benj. Mills Ist. Lieut. 8th. North Carolina 


Lachlan McIntosh, Jr. Brigade Inspector 
Closing the negotiations Sept. 16th. White Eyes ad- 
dressed the Commissioners as follows: 

Brothers: You desired us in the speech you made 
to us yesterday, that if we could think of anything 
for the advantage of both of us, that we would 
mention it. We now request that the Wise Brethren 
in Congress may be informed that it is our particu- 
lar request that Col. John Gibson may be appointed 
to have charge of all matters between you and us. 
We esteem him as one of ourselves; he has always 
acted an honest part by us and we are convinced 
he will make our common good his chief study and 
not think only how he may get rich. We desire also 
that he may have charge of and take care of the 
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Warriors of our people who may join you in the 
present expedition. When we were last in Phila- 
delphia our Wise Brethren in Congress may remem- 

ber we desired them to send schoolmasters to our 

Towns to instruct our children; as we think it will 

be for our mutual interest we request it may be 

complied with. 

It would seem from White Eyes remarks that ignoring 
campaign promises on the part of the Wise Brethren in Con- 
gress is not a matter of recent growth. 

The reduction of Detroit, the expedition referred to by 
White Eyes, was a pet project of Gen. McIntosh and one 
warmly endorsed by both the Pennsylvania and Virginia 
authorities, but the difficulties encountered in securing an 
adequate army and supplies therefor for a march of 300 
miles through a hostile and sparsely cultivated country 
forced its abandonment as later it was abandoned when 
fathered by Thomas Jefferson and George Rodgers Clark. 
Had Clark succeeded in raising an army and the needed sup- 
plies, Gibson would have been second in command as his 
release for that service was personally solicited by Jefferson 
from Baron Steuben, with whom Gibson was hastening along 
the south bank of the James to intercept Benedict Arnold, 
who had already burned Richmond. 

Gibson succeeded Col. Broadhead in command of the 
Western Department in 1780 and was himself succeeded in 
the fall of 1781 by Brig. Gen. Irvine. He served to the end of 
the war and was promoted to the rank of Brig. General by 
Congressional resolution Sept. 30th. 1783. 

Yorktown surrendered and the Treaty of Paris accom- 
plished Gibson beat his sword into a bung starter and re- 
turned to his trade at Pittsburgh which in a few years grew 
to enormous proportions as witness the following from the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, Aug. 20th. 1786. 

From the 6th. of July last to the 10th. inst. (a 

period of 35 days) the following peltry was bought 

up by one trader in this place and mostly paid for 

in whiskey and flour, netes and other evidences of 

debt. 

3173 summer deer skins 15 wild cat skins 

94 bear skins 74 fall deer skins 
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84 beaver skins 37 elk skins 
14 marten skins 29 fox skins 
17 wolf skins 16 panther skins 


67 pairs moccasins 

There was no money in the country; the money of the 
United States was worthless and that of the states of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia but little better. “Pieces of Eight”— 
the Spanish milled dollar, had long since disappeared. 
Trade was by barter and if the hunter and trapper did not 
take the whole value of his “catch” in supplies he was given 
a certificate in writing by the Trader acknowledging the 
number and kind of skins received which certificate passed 
current as a medium of exchange. Army Quartermasters 
bought supplies and paid for them with certificates ex- 
pressed in terms of skins instead of money, as witness the 
following countersigned by Gibson when in command at 
Ft. Laurens, Ohio (Bolivar, Ohio). 

I do certify that I am indebted to the bearer, Cap- 

tain Johnny , Seven bucks and one doe for the use 

of the States, this 12th. day of April, 1779. 

Samuel Sample, 
Asst. Q. M. 

The above is due him for pork for the use of the 

garrison at Ft. Laurens. 

Jno. Gibson, Col. 

It has been surmissed that the use of the term “wildcat”, 
as applied to various kinds of precarious promotion and 
financing, had its origin with this use of skins as money, and 
there is not much question that our present slang word 
“buck,” meaning a dollar, had a similar origin. 

In 1910 the Bank of Pittsburgh celebrated its centen- 
nial anniversary as the earliest established bank west of the 
Alleghany mountains, forgetting or ignoring the fact that 
in 1784 at “Falls of Ohio”—Louisville, Ky.—in a house boat, 
high and dry on the banks of the river where it had been 
left by a receding flood, and fastened to a stump with a rope, 
one John Sanders established a bank, or “Keep,” as he called 
it, as witness the following certificate of deposit: 

Know all men by these presents, that Daniel Boone 

hath deposited six (VI) beaver skins in my keep in 

good order and of the worth of VI shillings each 
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skin and i have took from them VI shillings for the 

keep of them and when they be sold i will pay the 

ballance of XXX shillings for the whole lot to any 
person who presents this certificate and delivers it 

up to me at my Keep, Louisville, Falls of Ohio. 

May 20th. 1784. 

John Sanders 

Apparently Banker Sanders understood “bank in- 
terest” as well as any of his successors. He had however 
none of the modern aids to banking; no compulsory reserves; 
no Bank Examiner to throw out collateral or call for new or 
better endorsers and incidentally no Federal Reserve Bank 
to which he could pass the “buck”, but it is not recorded that 
he ever failed to promptly meet all his obligations. 

Gibson with Gen. Richard Butler as fellow Commission- 
er in behalf of Pennsylvania purchased from the Six Nations 
their title to the “Erie Triangle’—the triangular country 
jutting into Lake Erie surrounding the City of Erie. 

He was a member of the convention which framed the 
Pennsylvania Constitution of 1790 and on Aug. 17th. 1791 
became one of the Lay Judges of the Courts of Allegheny 
County. This was the court presided over as Law Judge by 
the famous Alexander Addison whose controversy with J. 
B. C. Lucas led to the former’s impeachment, trial and con- 
viction before the Senate of Pennsylvania. Lucas afterward 
removed to St. Louis, Mo., and was appointed Judge of the 
United District Court. The site of Judge Lucas’ old home 
is now the site of the Carnegie Library and one block from 
St. Louis’ “Congested District”. When Judge Lucas built 
he was warned he was too far out; that the Indians would 
have his scalp within three months. 

Quietly pursuing his trade, but ever loyal to the Govern- 
ment he had helped to establish, the Whiskey Insurrection 
found Gibson in disfavor with those who led that abortive 
attempt to destroy that which had cost so much to confirm 
and he was expelled the country. 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 4 1794. 

This is to certify to all whom it may concern that 

the bearer hereof Gen. John Gibson has been direct- 

ed to depart the country by order of the Committee 

of the Batallions of Washington, Fayette, West- 
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moreland and Allegheny Counties assembled at 
Braddock’s Field the 2nd. inst. which sentence the 
Committee of Pittsburgh was to carry into effect 
and to furnish him with a guard to a proper dis- 
tance. Let him therefore pass in safety and with- 
out molestation. 
James Clow, 
Chairman. 
Bradford’s flight to the French possessions at the 
mouth of the Mississippi and the collapse of the Insurrection 
found Gibson again a trader until 1800 when he was ap- 
pointed by President Jefferson Secretary of the newly form- 
ed Territory of Indiana, in which capacity he remained until 
Indiana was admitted as a state in 1816. He arrived at 
Vincennes, the Territorial capital, in July, 1800, and was Act- 
ing Governor until the arrival in January, 1801, of William 
Henry Harrison. 


Indiana at that time embraced all of the present states 
of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. Vincennes, 
the capita!, was a long established French town with a news- 
paper and an academy and was the home of many French 
of Education and refinement. The Territory boasted only 
about 5000 whites but was inhabited by numerous and war- 
like tribes of Indians at the head of which was the renowned 
Tecumseh and his brother the Prophet and Medicine Man 
Pemsquatawah. 


Gen. Harrison’s frequent and prolonged absences from 
the capital fighting Indians was the occasion of Gibson being 
often called upon as Acting Governor. He was now over 
sixty years of age and his fighting days were over. This 
did not prevent him from taking an active part in all nego- 
tiations with the Indians and he was present during the 
famous interview between Tecumseh and Harrison. When 
the Indian Chief angrily interrupted Harrison and turned, 
to harangue his assembled warriors, Gibson who alone 
understood Tccumseh’s sinister words, ordered up the guard 
and prevented a massacre. Similarly he was enabled at 72 
years of age to relieve Capt. (afterward President) Zachary 
Taylor beleaguered at Ft. Harrison. Gibson County, Indiana, 
is named in his honor. 





General John Gibson 





On admission of Indiana as a state in 1816 Gibson re- 
turned to Pittsburgh and his home near Braddock’s Field, 
where he died April 16th. 1822. His remains lie buried in 
Allegheny Cemetery, Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis, Dec. 12th. 1920. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


RATES OF TOLL ON THE PENNSYLVANIA CANAL IN 1831 


On dry goods, merchandise, and oysters, per ton, and cord-wood 
per cord, 3 cents per mile—and on all articles not specifically enumer- 
ated, passing northward or westward, the same. 


On bark, in rafts, per cord, boards, sawed stuff, and timber in 
rafts, per 1000—deer, buffalo, and moose skins, household furniture, 
groceries, castings, blooms, and anchovies, rosin, tar, whiskey, and 
window glass, per ton, 2 cents per mile. 


On pot and pear! ashes, agricultural products not specified, instru- 
ments of husbandry, (for individual use), salted-beef, pork, and fish, 
butter, barley, wheat, rye, corn, oats, and flax-seed, clover-seed, flour, 
cider, beer, charcoal, cotton, grind-stones, gypsum, hemp, hempen, 
yarn, pig iron, broken castings, white lead, rough marble, lime-stones, 
French burrs, salt, slate, tiles, leaf tobacco, heading, staves and hoop 
poles (in rafts), wood in boats, 1% cents per ton per mile. On all 
articles not specified, going southward or eastward, the same rates per 
ton per mile. 


On boards, plank, &c., in boats or scows, if going up stream, per 
1000, and pig lead per ton, 1% cents per mile. 

On bark in boats, per cord—boards, planks, &c., in boats, going 
down stream, per 1000, hay, iron, ore, lime, split laths, posts and rails, 
in rafts—dressed stone—straw per ton—shingles per 1000 (in rafts) 
timber in boats and scows. per 100 per cubic feet, 1 cent per mile. 

On bricks, stones, heading and hoop poles, in boats or scows, % 
of a cent per mile. 

On pot and pear! ashes, clay, earth, gravel, and undressed stone, 
6 mills per ton per mile. 

On posts and rails, and shingles, if conveyed in boats and scows, 
hast a cent per ton per mile. 


On each beat for passengers, made and used chiefly as such, 25 
cents per mile,—8 cents a mile for the boat and % of a cent for each 
passenger of 12 years of age, at the option of the owner, making his 
choice at the commencement of the season. On each boat made and used 
for freight and passenzers jointly, 5 cents per mile. On boats for 
freight exclusively, 3 cents per mile,—and on each passenger, on board 
of freight boats, half a cent per mile. 
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For passing outlet locks, at Middletown, every loaded ark, 1 
dollar—loaded boat, 75 cents—empty ark or boat, 50 cents. On lum- 
ber in rafts or platforms, 8 mills per 1000, board measures. The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, May 20, 1831. 


LINES OF POET FAIL TO SAVE THE “TREE THAT 
SHELTERED HIM” 


NEW YORK, Feb. 4, 1922—The two great sycamores in the rear 
of the Woodward mansion at 462 West Twenty-second street, which 
once sheltered George Pope Morris, author of “Woodman, Spare That 
Tree,” stand stripped as naked as the masts of a wrecked ship. Morris’ 
lines could save them no longer. 

Not a bough of the old trees was left untouched. They were cut, 
limb from limb, by woodmen of the Davy Tree Expert Company to 
prevent their falling. 

The trees were more than 300 years old, but died two years ago 
through neglect. They shaded the house in old Chelsea where a Brit- 
ish general once hid in escaping during Washingten’s occupation of 
New York. The place is now a girl’s boarding school—The Gazette 
Times. 


The Figure in the Crisis. 


It should have been stated, in connection with Col. John 
P. Penney’s article in the July, 1922, number of this maga- 
zine, on “The Critical Period in Pennsylvania History,” that 
the speaker of the senate who was the main figure in that 
crisis was Col. Penney’s father, Hon. John P. Penney. 





